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(International Catholic Auxiliaries) 


Chinese students on University of Chicago campus. Foreign 


students like these often experience discrimination. 


A Family Works 


For World Friendship 


“ul E STARTED having foreign students to dinner be- 

cause we wanted to see what some of the rest of the 
world’s people were like. Then we discovered it’s so much 
fun, that we’ve just kept it up.” 

The man speaking was Mr. Emil Seliga, who, with his 
family, has for the past three years made a regular prac- 
tice of entertaining in his home students from all parts of 
the world. During this time they have had eight or ten 
young visitors from such diverse places as Chile, Japan, 
Vietnam, India and Africa. 


Guests Arouse Interest 


Mr. Seliga, his wife Lucille, and their five children live 
at 60th Street and Talman Avenue on Chicago’s South- 
west side. Mr. Seliga is an officer of the Talman Savings 
Bank in the neighborhood. The Seliga children range in 
age from 14 to four. 

The whole family, says their father, has taken to their 
visitors like ducks to water. Anne, 14, and Tom, 12, second 
this opinion. They arouse considerable interest among their 
schoolmates and teachers at St. Rita’s elementary school 


Ten Cents 


with stories of their foreign visitor: 

“There hasn’t been a bit of awkwardness on the part of 
either hosts or guests,” says Mr. Seliga. “Virtually all of 
our visitors speak English rather well, and most are intel- 
ligent and personable, since they are among the future in- 
tellectuals of their homelands.” 


Foreign Students Face Difficulties 


There are approximately 30,000 foreign students in the 
United States today. Of these, about 40 per cent are Asian 
or African. Their difficulties are manifold. They experience 
the primary problems of any young person embarking to 
a foreign land where almost every aspect of culture— 
speech, dress, religion, mental perspective—is radically dif- 
ferent. 

Add to these hurdles the ones which have to be faced by 
American Negroes every day, because foreign non-white 
students have to contend with these, too. In some parts of 
the country the students must comply with customs forcing 
Negroes to ride separate parts of buses and trains, use seg- 


(Continued on page 4) 








Rock and Roll ;. 


<7 UNEXPECTED MANIFESTA- 
TION of the growing tension in the 
South was the declaration by a member 
of the Alabama White Citizens Council 
that Rock and Roll music is immoral 
and part of a plot by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People to corrupt teenagers. The Annis- 
.ton, Alabama Council is pressuring the 
drugstores and restaurants there to re- 
move offending records. 
While it is our personal opinion that 
R & R could disappear overnight with- 
out grave loss to the nation, it is ab- 
surd to call the music a NAACP plot. 
Actually, the chief proponents of Rock 
and Roll have been white musicians. 
Down Beat reports that R & R is de- 
rived from white hillbilly music, and 
only indirectly influenced by Negro 
musicians. 


Nat Cole Attacked 

However the Councils’ allegations 
had. practical consequences for two 
Negro entertainers. In Birmingham, 
singer Nat (King) Cole, appearing be- 
fore an all white audience, was yanked 
from the stage and thrown to the floor 
by three white men. The three were 
charged by police with inciting to riot, 
and one man was identified as a board 
~ member of the Anniston Council. 

Later in the week, Cole was received 
with a standing ovation by an audience 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. The crowd, 
predominantly white, was segregated 
by seating arrangements. 

And in New Orleans, Ted Lewis and 
his Negro partner, Elroy Peace, were 
bombarded by crackers and a heavy 
silver bread tray during the R & R por- 
tion of their act at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Both Lewis and Peace told a Pittsburgh 
Courier reporter that Leander Perez, 
leader of the state’s pro-segregationists, 





(Work) 


was very much in evidence at the dem- 
onstration. Perez, a Catholic, is district 
attorney for St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines parishes. 


Lewis Apologizes 

Returning to the stage after the act, 
Lewis told the all white audience, (us- 
ing terms for Peace which we deplore) 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have played 
this number all through the South for 
the past 30 years with a little colored 
boy, and I feel badly here tonight, and 
I am sure you know the feelings of the 
little fellow have been hurt. If we have 
offended anyone in this room, please 
accept my apologies.” 

The audience reportedly gave Lewis 
a rousing cheer and then yelled toward 
Perez’ table, “throw him out.” 


“Intelligent Lawful Activities” 

There is on our desk a brochure pub- 
lished by the Citizens Councils in 
Louisiana. The brochure is dedicated 
“to the preservation of our American 
way of life and our Southern social in- 
stitutions, and to the protection of our 
children and our children’s children.” 

It explains the structure of a local 
council and how one may be organized. 
It further states that “Councils obtain 
their objectives by intelligent lawful 
activities.” 

Now it seems to us that the stand 
taken by the Councils against R & R 
can hardly be called intelligent. Nor can 
the disgraceful demonstrations against 
Cole and Pace be considered either in- 
telligent or lawful. 

While we hesitate to call Rock and 
Roll part of “our American way of life,” 
surely the attempts to supress this form 
of musical expression violate our coun- 
try’s concept of freedom. 

—M.L.H. 





May 17, 1954 


Does segregation of children in pub- 
lic schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and 
other “tangible” factors may be equal, 
deprive the children of the minority 
group of equal educational opportuni- 
ties? 

We conclude that in the field of pub- 
lic education the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” has no place. Separate edu- 
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cational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. Therefore, we hold that the 
plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been 
brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


(Excerpts from the Supreme Court De- 
cision.) 


Now Is the Time (“ 
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For All Good Men 


INCE THE MAY 14, 1954 Supreme 

Court decision, school segregation in 
17 states has been incisively altered. 
Since then there has been violence at 
the University of Alabama; upset of 
tradition in the bus boycott of Mont- 
gomery; and terror and intimidation or- 
ganized into White Citizen’s Councils. 
These fast moving events have been 
confusing for many people, but espe- 
cially for the white southerner. 


A Letter to the North 

This confusion was epitomized by 
William Faulkner in “A Letter to the 
North,” Life magazine, March 5. Mr. 
Faulkner, of course, writes well, and his 
letter is appealing. It appealed to the 
nation and set a pattern for judging 
southern events that we think is false. 

We agree that what happens in the 
southern communities will be worked 
out by southerners. And we also agree, 
as Mr. Faulkner points out, that the 
North has its own racial problem to 
solve. But we fail to see in what way 
Mr. Faulkner thinks Northerners are in- 
volved in the present struggle in the 
South. 


Is the South an Underdog? 

We do feel sorry for Mr. Faulkner (as 
he asks of us) and for those other white 
southerners who believe as he does. We 
do see them somewhat as the “under- 
dog” Faukner suggests. Not as the 
underdog of the North, but rather as 
the underdog of their own inability to 
act. This is the key to their confusion. 

It is not only an inability to act, but 
an inability to understand the necessity 
for action. Not understanding this, Mr. 
Faulkner and others pose a dilemma of 
positions. 

He says his position is the middle po- 
sition. He feels that those who favor in- 
tegration and those who oppose it are 
both wrong, and are both extremists, 
and are taking measures that will force 
him to abdicate his position. 


The Do-nothing Position 

It is difficult to understand just what 
this middle position is. Either one is 
for integration and works to bring it 
about, or one is opposed to it and works 
to see that it is not brought about. To 
do nothing is no position. In actuality, 
it is equal to opposition. 

It seems to be difficult for Mr. Faulk- 
ner to face the fact that it is southern 
Negroes, not the North, who against al- 
most insurmountable odds, have or- 
ganized to “use legal compulsion to 
eradicate the evil.” Against almost in- 
surmountable odds—control of their 
community by the white majority, fear 
of violence, lack of educational oppor- 
tunities—Negroes have chosen the 
peaceful, the democratic way of re- 
course to law to right their wrongs. 


The Block to Understanding 
We recognize the difficulty for a 
white southerner to understand or be- 


lieve that southern Negroes do suffer 
under the status quo, do not like it, and 
will organize to end it. Their difficulty 
is understandable since, in order to live 
with himself, the white southerner has 
had to rationalize away the suffering of 
Negroes, and since Negroes, due to 
pressure, have been unable to express 
themselves effectively. 

The passive resistance move of the 
united Negro people of Montgomery is 
indicative of their attitude and will. 
Whether he likes it or not, from now on 
the white Southerner will, as Mr. 
Faulkner fears and deplores, “be faced 
with another legal process or maneuver 
every year, year after year” on the part 
of the southern Negroes as long as they 
suffer year after year from injustice. 


Why Sit Ye Idle? 

On the other hand, we do not believe 
that Mr. Faulkner approves of the 
hatred, violence, and opposition to law 
of the White Citizens Councils. In fact 
we believe that large numbers of white 
southerners deplore the Councils’ activ- 
ities. But we do not think that they 
need sit idly by, as Mr. Faulkner sug- 
gests, while the Councils carry on. 

As individuals they are helpless, but 
if they will organize they can begin to 
control the forces in their communities. 
We do not think this will be easy. It 
will be as difficult for them as it has 
been for Negroes, and for much the 
same reasons of pressure and threats of 
violence. Nevertheless, it is essential. 


Action Necessary to Change Pattern 


Integration is not the present pattern, 
and to bring about integration means to 
change the pattern. Change never 
comes about without action. This kind 
of social action is not easy, but it can 
and must be done. 

Shortly after the mob violence in 
Tuscaloosa, the Episcopal Men’s Club 
there asked the head of the sociology 
department of the University of 
Alabama to explain some of the factors 
leading to the violence. They recognized 
that as responsible members of their 
community, they might have worked 
and planned together so that the vio- 
lence might have been averted, and in- 
tegration taken place peacefully as it 
has in so many other southern univer- 
sities. 


Cause of Confusion 

In social problems, it is doing nothing 
that causes confusion. It does no good 
to blame the North or the NAACP, or 
say that those who push for the change 
are extremists. We think the categoriz- 
ing of the NAACP in the nation’s eyes 
as “extremists” and opposing ‘“modera- 
tion” to it is unfortunate. There should 
be only one _ position—deliberate 
action and planning to change a wrong 
social pattern. 


—Anne Foley 
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Judge Stevens Presiding 


Stevens decided to study law because he “saw so much 
injustice, not only toward Negroes, but sometimes to 


whites too, particularly poor whites.” 





Judge Harold A. Stevens 


HEN GOV. AVERELL HARRI- 

MAN appointed Harold A. Stevens 
as Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court last July 6, he brought to the 
court a man of many accomplishments. 
Publicity on the appointment, however, 
centered on the fact that for the first 
time New York’s Supreme Court had a 
Negro member. Last November, New 
York voters showed their approval of 
the appointment by electing 48-year-old 
Stevens to the same position for the 
full 14 year term. 


Submerged in His Job 

I first saw him in court, the New 
York County Court, to be precise. I was 
struck then because Stevens, unlike 
some judges, did not dominate the court 
by projecting his personality over 
everything and everybody in it. Nor did 
he resort to antics to make a point. He 
seemed to submerge himself in his job. 

It was as judge, not as Harold 
Stevens, that I was conscious of his 
presence. To some extent, the furniture 
may have been responsible. The mas- 
sive bench, the high-backed chair and 
the voluminous black robe practically 
swallowed up the slight, rather fragile- 
looking man. 


Neat Summary 

When the two lawyers started quar- 
reling, he spoke out and brought order. 
Later he remarked that he would be 
obliged if the counselors would remem- 
ber that this was a court of law and not 
a debating society. In another case he 
said absolutely nothing until the end of 
the trial. Then he made as neat and con- 
cise a summary of a highly confused 
case as I have ever heard. 

Talking to Judge Stevens personally, 
one gets a surprise. He stands out im- 
mediately as an individual—the sort of 
person not easily forgotten. There’s a 
combination of genuine cordial friend- 
liness, with a way of waiting and 
watching, sizing up a person and a sit- 
uation before making a judgment. 


Since his boyhood in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, this had been the pat- 
tern of his thinking—to get the facts, 
size up the potentials, and then decide. 

He had always wanted to study law. 
His reason was that “I saw so much in- 
justice down there (South Carolina) not 
only toward Negroes, but sometimes to 
whites too, particularly poor whites. 
There was a chance for improving the 
situation, I knew, if Negroes learned 
what the law was, and were able to get 
justice.” Through his grade school 
years, and later at Benedict College, 
Columbia, South Carolina, his work 
and planning were pointed toward a 
law career. Scholarships and part-time 
jobs saw him through. 


“Get People Together on Big Issues” 

It was the same kind of perception 
that built an interest in labor relations. 
While in college, he noted, “There was 
even more tension between Negro and 
white workers than there is now. But 
you can get people together on big 
issues. Even in the South you can get 
Negro and white workers together to 
work for the advantages they both need 
and want.” 

First-hand opportunities to learn 
about workers’ tensions were there, not 
only in the college years, but later when 
Stevens came North. The round of bus- 
boy, dishwasher, farm-hand, and bell- 
hop were his, in the years he saved his 
money to go to Boston University Law 
School. A lot of boys do that kind of 
work when they’re in college, but the 
difference was that Stevens couldn’t get 
anything else. 

He had planned to go to Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, but decided on Bos- 
ton College instead. “No special rea- 
son,” he said. “One day I walked around 
the Boston College campus, liked what 
I saw and decided to go there.” That 
change made many others in his life, 
for while attending Boston College Har- 
old Stevens became a Catholic. 


The Legal Ladder 

Degree in hand, he came to New 
York City in 1936. Working his way up 
the legal ladder, he was a law clerk, 
assistant, and then went into partner- 
ship, Dyette and Stevens, on 125th 
Street. The next step was downtown to 
160 Broadway in the partnership of 
Brandenberg and Stevens. It was here 
that Stevens began to concentrate on 
labor relations problems. 

The early years in New York bring 
nostalgic memories which Harold 
Stevens shares with Friendship House. 
Almost. immediately he joined the 
Catholic Interracial Council, newly 
formed under the guidance of Father 
John LaFarge, S.J. 

The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists (ACTU) was in its beginnings 
too, and Harold Stevens became a part 
of it. At the ACTU Labor School at St. 


(avit beghte 


Mark’s Parish. (one of a half dozen 
labor schools that preceded the central- 
ized Xavier Labor School downtown) 
he taught and led discussions. 

Here he was in close association with 
Father Michael Mulvoy, pastor at St. 
Mark’s. The Labor School was held in 
St. Mark’s Hall, and across the street, 
in a one-room flat, Catherine de Hueck 
was beginning Friendship House. 
Change in Press 

In both activities, Father Mulvoy, a 
man of inspiration and action, had a 
vital part. Stevens credits to Father 
Mulvoy the favorable change in the 
Negro press, which, Stevens feels, was 
pretty strongly anti-Catholic when he 
first came to Manhattan. In that change 
Harold Stevens, the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council and Friendship House 


were helpful. They were making posi- - 


tive news. 
The “old days” stories carry into the 
March on Washington in 1942, in which 





Stevens was active. Later he was coun- 
sel for the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices in the Rail- 
way Fireman’s Hearings. After a stint 
in the Army during World War II, he 
returned to general practice in New 
York and resumed work on the advi- 
sory counsel to New York’s F.E.P. Com- 
mission. 
Making F.E.P. Work 

“The whole effectiveness of an F.E.P. 
law,” Stevens feels, “depends on a real- 
ly hard-working and conscientious com- 
mission to back it up. A major difficulty 
is the length of time it takes to pass 
judgment on individual cases. Yet time 
is needed for a thorough investigation. 
People must be encouraged in every 
way to press their cases for the general 
good, even though they may not per- 


sonally benefit from the ultimate de- 
cision.” 

Though Judge Stevens concentrated 
on the field of employment discrimina- 
tion, he is fully aware of the importance 
of working against discrimination in 
housing. “What people need and want 
most,” he points out, “is a decent place 
to live.” 

He sees the close inter-relation be- 
tween employment and housing. “Bet- 
ter jobs mean better pay, which can 
provide better housing, education and 
environment. This, in turn, makes for 
better jobs. It doesn’t matter,” he says, 
“which end you start with, there’s such 
a distance to go in both fields.” 


Honors and Hobbies 

A large part of that distance, Harold 
Stevens has personally covered. A mild- 
mannered man with thinning grey hair, 
he is soft-spoken with a curious combi- 
nation of South Carolina drawl and 
New York-ese. 

Honors have come to him through the 
years. They range from a Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice Medal presented by Car- 
dinal €pellman to honorary doctorates 
at Fordham, Boston and Benedict Col- 
leges, the election to the New York As- 
sembly (1947-50), and a Trusteeship at 
the Grant Street Boys Foundation. 

All of these honors seem to play a 


(The Colored Harvest) 
Governor Harriman congratulates Judge Stevens and his wife. 


secondary role to his enthusiasm for his 
home, his Church, and the law. In his 
spare time Stevens enjoys sports, par- 
ticularly going fishing with his wife, a 
childhood sweetheart. 


A Good Judge 

While Judge Stevens’ appointment 
was newsworthy because he was the 
first Negro judge in the New York 
Supreme Court, his contribution al- 
ready surpasses that fact in importance. 
To Harold Stevens, being a Negro judge 
is incidental to being a good judge. 
That is the major consideration. 


—Anne Townley Brooks 


Townley is a member of the New York 
F.H. staff. She previously worked with an 
actors’ group at Columbia University. 





A West Virginia Parish drsedial a 


(Excerpts from “The Church Today,” a 
feature in the HUNTINGTON HERALD 
DISPATCH by H. W. Quick.) 


HE PEOPLE of St. Peter Claver 

Catholic parish in Huntington, West 
Virginia are doing more than just talk- 
ing about ending racial discrimination. 

St. Peter’s Church was established as 
a co-extensive parish for Negroes in 
1936. Today attendance at Sunday Mass 
is about evenly divided between white 
and colored worshippers and several 
white persons attend daily Mass along 
with 51 students of St. Peter Claver 
Grade School. 


Rev. Jerome Hoepf, in his 11th year 
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as pastor, points out that St. Peter 
Claver’s is the most convenient church 
for several white Catholic families and 
adds: “I am 100 per cent for integra- 
tion.” Father Hoepf feels that there has 
been a marked change in attitudes and 
lessening of racial prejudices in the last 
10 years. 


Parishioners Tell Views 


How do Negro parishioners feel about 
integration at St. Peter Claver? 


“There aren’t many Negro Catholics 
in Huntington, and I’m glad to see the 
Church full of people at Sunday Mass. 
Anyway, there wouldn’t be any use of 
me going to Church if I had objections 


to anyone else attending,” says James 
Masterson. 

Mrs. Silas Gantan thinks that “it’s 
fine that people of different races and 
groups attend church together. We are 
all trying to gain the same eternal re- 
ward,” she says, “and the Bible doesn’t 
say anything about separate heavens for 
various people. We expect to find only 
one heaven and we should attend only 
one Church in this world.” 


Sisters Compare Notes 

Sister M. Ignatia, principal of St. 
Peter Claver School, has been teaching 
in parochial schools for 35 years. 

When asked about the ability of 
Negro students she says: “They have 
the same range of abilities as any 
children. I compare notes with sisters 


teaching white children, and we all 
have students who are bright, average, 
and below average.” 

Sister Ignatia tells of one of her grad- 
uates who enrolled in a special science 
course and attained a B plus grade. Six 
of her colored girl graduates are in 
their second year of nurses’ training at 
St. Mary’s Hospital and Sister is proud 
of their good. grades. 


“Of course,” says Sister, “the biggest 
problem is jobs. So often a Negro is 
qualified for a better job but it is denied 
only because of his race. We hope that 
after more colored people get better 
educations, more employers will judge 
job applicants only on qualifications 
and ability—not the color of their 
skins.” 








Prelate Scores Racism 


A SCHBISHOP Richard J. Cushing 

declared that “any Catholic who 
reviles or wrongs a brother because of 
the color of his skin” ceases to be “a 
Catholic and an American.” 


The prelate made a strong appeal for 
brotherhood as he was presented with 
the “Man of the Year” award by the 
Benjamin S. Pouzzner Lodge of B'nai 
B’rith in Lowell, Massachusetts. The 
Archbishop emphasized that “no Catho- 
lic can despise a fellow man and remain 
a true follower of his Lord and Savior, 


Jesus Christ, and an obedient son of 
His Church. 

“The Catholic who fails to take a 
stand against racial or religious perse- 
cutions, is at once a slacker in the army 
of the Church Militant, and a deserter 
from the battle of Christian Democ- 
racy,” Boston’s Archbishop Cushing 
added. 

“Turning his back to a brother of dif- 
ferent color, race or religion, wittingly 
or not, he turns his back to the flag and 
to the Cross of Mount Calvary.” 


Race Called Meaningless Term 


F RACE is defined as a group with 

similar characteristics, the usual 
terms Caucasoid, Negroid and Mongo- 
loid are meaningless. “There is not a 
single characteristic which all members 
of the so-called white race have in com- 
mon,” declared Leo Estel, anthropolo- 
gist at Ohio State University. 

“Skin color? No. It ranges from light 
to dark, and the darkest are far, far 
darker than the lightest of the so-called 
Negroes.” 

These statements were made at the 
twenty - fifth annual meeting of the 


American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists in Chicago. 

One of Mr. Estel’s colleagues pointed 
out that the physical differences in va- 
rious groups of men was due to the iso- 
lation of the various groups from one 
another over a long period of time. 

Saturday, April 7, the Association 
passed a resolution supporting one of 
its members, Dr. John Gillin of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who refuted 
a white supremacy claim. Dr. Gillin had 
stated on March 8 that “science has 
proved no such thing.” 


Educators Pledge 





Indian Affairs_,,: 


MAY, 1954, Frank Quinn, a field 
worker of the American Friends 
Service Committee, climbed into his 
car and began a tour of the 117 Indian 
reservations in California. He lived in a 
trailer and did most of his research by 


interviewing tribal members. 
The information that Mr. Quinn gath- 


ered, plus testimony given to a Califor- 


nia Senate Interim Committee on In- 


dian Affairs, was used in compiling a 
pamphlet recently published by the 
AFSC. Their report concludes that 
there is no general solution for the 


problems of American Indians. 
Mr. Quinn sought on his tour to as- 


certain how individual Indians felt 
about the Eisenhower Administration’s 


proposals to terminate Federal supervi- 
sion over the tribes. Some want Fed- 
eral supervision terminated, feeling 


that such supervision is more a handi- 
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cap than an aid, and that they have no 
further need for Bureau control. Others 
feel a need for Bureau guidance lest 
they fall victims to unscrupulous real- 
tors or find themselves unable to pay 
taxes on decontrolled land. 


The pamphlet goes further and sug- 
gests that if Congress wants to help the 
Indians to help themselves they should 
consider the “Point Four Program for 
American Indians” proposed by the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians. 

“Taking over full ownership of the 
trust lands is a new and a long step for 
many Indians to make,” the report de- 
clares. “It is understandable that they 
want to negotiate with the government 
for a ‘gradual and orderly withdraw- 
=" 

Congress would be well advised to 
treat with care and consideration this 
much abused group of Americans. 


Integration Support /),,..7/.,. 


4ITNTEGRATION is a national prob- 

lem, not a southern one,” insisted 
the Advisory Board of the National 
Association of Newman Club Chaplains. 
“We believe that Catholic students in 
our colleges and universities in all parts 
of the United States must give evidence 
by attitude and action of their belief in 
the ‘solidarity of the human race’ and 
the universality of Christ’s redemp- 
tion.” 

This statement was a part of the res- 
olution adopted by the board after a 
panel discussion on integration. Among 
the panelists were Father John La- 
Farge, S.J. and chaplains from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, University 
of Alabama, Fisk University and Tulane 
University. 

The National Federation of Newman 
Clubs, which recently held its conven- 
tion in Tucson, Arizona, issued a state- 
ment in which it called for elimination 
of “the injustices and affronts to human 
dignity which stem from unfortunate 


A Family Works for World Friendship 


(Continued from page 1) 


regated public lavatories, separate sec- 
tions of movies and separate drinking 
fountains. 

In the matter of housing, if foreign 
students do not live on campus, they 
are frequently forced into the squalid 
ghettoes where much of the American 
Negro population lives. 

If the student wants a part-time job, 
the choice may well be limited to only 
the menial and unpleasant types of 
work. 


Humiliation 

It goes without saying that for many 
of these students, who frequently have 
already attained a high level of educa- 
tion and refinement, these practices are 
humiliating. 

Yet worse than any of these is the 
deprivation of that most pressing hu- 
man need—normal, friendly social in- 
tercourse—the friendly smile and out- 
stretched hand, the talk, the laughter, 
and the companionship of people sin- 
cerely interested in you and what you 
are doing. 


“I Never Would Have Come” 

This is frequently denied our young 
visitors from Africa and Asia. Often 
they are victims of rejection and lone- 
liness which dispirit and sometimes em- 
bitter them. One non-white student, re- 
flecting the feelings of many others, 
said, “If I had known what I had to 
suffer in America, I never would have 
come.” 

As a result, some of these students 
fall into the willing hands of the Com- 
munists who are only too eager to ex- 
ploit the situation. 


We Lose to Communists 

Recently a group of young Chinese 
students, after experiencing life in 
America, demanded permission to re- 
turn to their native China even though 
it meant facing Communist tyranny. 


Those students represent another skir- 
mish lost by us to the Communists in 
the battle for men’s allegiance. 

But for those of us who are Cath- 
olics, the worse consequence of preju- 
dice against foreign students is the ef- 
fect upon their religious faith. The dif- 
ference between Christianity as taught 
at home and the most un-Christian 
prejudice and racism practiced by so 
many Americans, Catholics among 
them, often shocks these students. Of 
those who are Catholics, a large num- 
ber have lost their faith in this coun- 
try. 


International Dinner Party 

But two African students to whom 
such consequences are unlikely to oc- 
cur were the guests of the Seliga’s on 
the night I was privileged to join one 
of their international dinner parties. 
Their names are Ed Taiwo (rhymes 
with my-oh) and Aguste “Gus” Armat- 
toe. 

They have gone many times to the 
Seliga house, and by now the whole 
family knows Eddie, from Nigeria, and 
Gus, from the Gold Coast, better than 
some of the people on their own block. 

Eddie is tall and well-built, a buoyant 
extrovert. He speaks English well but 
with a slight accent. Little Mary, age 
four, runs to his arms when he comes 
in the door. Eddie laughs easily and 
talks on subjects varying from the in- 
tricacies of road - building, which he 
studied at Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the fine qualities of the Irish 
missionary priests who taught him in 
high school, to the aspirations of his 
native country for independence. He 
feels that with his training in engineer- 
ing he can make an important contribu- 
tion to the new Nigeria. 


A Painful Memory 

Eddie’s most painful memory in this 
country concerns his best friend from 
high school days who also came to 


America to study. Eddie’s friend went 
to school in Oklahoma. There he ran 
into Jim Crow with.all the gradualness 
of a slap in the face. Encountering dis- 
crimination at every turn, he finally be- 
came so bitter that he renounced his 
Catholic faith. 

In a burst of emotion he wrote to the 
authorities in his home town, request- 
ing that they delete his Christian name 
from his records. Eddie thinks his 
friend is starting to return to the 
Church, but it will be a painful proc- 
ess. Kindness from American Catholics 
would help a lot. 


God's Country? 

“Gus” Armattoe, also a Catholic, is 
from the Gold Coast. Tall and slender 
with luminous dark eyes, he speaks 
softly and with a deep earnestness. 

Gus attends the Illinois School of Op- 
tometry in this, his first year in the 
United States. He spent the previous 
four years attending school in Montreal, 
Canada, where he says he found no dis- 
crimination. 

But he vividly remembers one inci- 
dent which happened on his way up to 
Canada. Gus had just arrived in the 
“New World” at Norfolk, Virginia. The 
first thing he did was to hasten to a 
bus station to buy his ticket to Mont- 
real. He got in line in front of the ticket 
window. When Gus’ turn came, the 
clerk ignored him and started waiting 
on people who stood behind him. 


“You Have to Wait” 

After about half an hour’s wait, the 
clerk had taken care of everyone else 
and finally turned to Gus. Gus asked 
the reason for the lengthy delay. The 
clerk said, “Don’t you niggers know 
you have to wait until all the white 
people get waited on?” 

Gus had always been told that Amer- 
ica was “God’s country,” and this was 
the first experience which our country 
had for him. 


racial situations.” 

The Chaplains Advisory Board met 
as a unit at the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. At the convention 
the Association pledged to be guided by 
“justice, charity and prudence in giv- 
ing leadership toward the orderly inte- 
gration of Negro and white children in 
the nation’s schools.” 

The resolution, adopted by unani- 
mous approval, said that through care- 
ful and prudent planning, integration 
“has been and can be _ successfully 
achieved” and that this integration 
gives evidence of the “observance of 
the precepts of justice and charity.” 

In another resolution the 11,500 
teachers and school administrators in 
attendance acknowledged that the As- 
sociation has an obligation to foster in 
students a “zeal for social justice” 
which extends the benefits of national 
prosperity to every member of society. 

—Eugene Huffine 





Left to right, Tom Seess, Gus Armatoe, Ed 


Dinner at the Seliga’s was delicious. 
After the meal we talked for a while, 
and then Mr. Seliga brought out the 
tape recorder. We listened to recordings 
of a previous evening when Eddie had 
done a Nigerian song and dance. This 
provoked much hilarity all around. 

After that we went down to the base- 
ment where the family has an elaborate 
setup of electric trains. While some of 
us experimented with the trains, the 
others played ping-pong. Eddie and Gus 
can both hold their own in this depart- 
ment and switched off in various dou- 
bles combinations with Mr. Seliga and 
his sons. 

Altogether we had a fine time in the 
congenial, relaxed atmosphere of the 
Seliga home. At the end of the evening 
I could understand how important this 
kind of warm family environment can 
be to a student far from home. 


Want to Join the Seligas? 
Perhaps you are a member of a fam- 
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Our Responsibility Toward Asia 


“If the Chinese masses now look upon Mao Tse-Tang as their Messiah, 


it is largely the fruit of our own failure as Christians.” 


(Excerpts from a talk given by Dr. Franz 
H. Mueller to a mother’s club in St. Paul, 
Minnesota.) 


| ging: THE ANGELS had brought 
the good tidings of the Nativity of 
Jesus Christ to the Jewish shepherds, 
a star led the Magi from Babylonia-Per- 
sia to the infant Christ at Bethlehem. 
They were all Orientals, the shepherds 
and the three wise men, to whom was 
given the privilege of being the first to 
be invited to visit and to adore the God- 
man. 


The west, the people of the Occident, 
who claim the title of Christians, are 
liable to forget all that. Even from a 
merely secular point of view it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the orien- 
tal cultures and civilizations are much 
older than those of Europe and Amer- 
ica (even our Indians came from Asia), 
and that we have no reason whatsoever 
to look down upon the peoples of the 
Orient and their way of life. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite pos- 
sible that the leadership of the world 
might in the not too distant a future be 
returned to the East. 


We Fear the Unknown 


If we disparage the members of the 
so-called yellow races and belittle the 
Far Eastern culture, it is largely be- 
cause we don’t know the East. People 
usually fear what they do not know, 
just as children fear the dark. And 
what we are afraid of, we often feel 
an intense aversion to. Through the 
eyes of contempt, our “adversary” ap- 





(Cap Warner) 
us Armatoe, Ed Taiwo, and Mary Seliga. 


ily eager to do something positive for 
interracial, as well as international un- 
derstanding. (Many members of the 
Christian Family Movement have asked 
foreign students for Sunday dinner or 
the weekend. C.F.M. president Pat 
Crowley and his wife board foreign stu- 
dents on a permanent basis.) 

We suggest that you contact the near- 
est university. If you live in or near 
Chicago, you can phone Crossroads Stu- 
dent Center at 5621 S. Blackstone Ave. 

Crossroads is a social center for for- 
eign students. It is run by the Inter- 
national Catholic Auxiliaries, a society 
of lay-women dedicated to the mission- 
ary apostolate. It was through this 
group that Mr. and Mrs. Seliga made 
arrangements for their various guests. 
If you would like to entertain a foreign 
student in your home, call Crossroads 
at MUseum 4-6060. —Tom Seess 


Tom, a regular volunteer at F.H., attends 
the University of Chicago. 
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pears shrunk, reduced in size and in 
this manner our fears are somewhat 
abated too. 

But this is, of course, no genuine so- 
lution. If our attitude towards Asia is 
largely the result of our ignorance, 
there can be no answer to this problem 
other than acquainting ourselves with 
the reality which we are facing. 


The Far East 

First let us consider a few facts with 
regard to the physical environment of 
the peoples of the Far East, that is, the 
countries of East Asia bordering the 
Pacific Ocean, such as China, Japan, 
Korea, Indochina, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines and the Malay Archipelago. 

These countries cover some 5,750,000 
square miles as compared with some 
three million square miles of land area 
in the United States. China alone has 
a population of about 500 million as 
compared with about 160 million in this 
country. These geographical circum- 
stances do mold and fashion men’s 
mentality, their way of thinking. 

Since China is only a little bigger 
than the United States but has a pop- 
ulation more than three times as large, 
it is, of course, much more crowded. 
Population density in this country is 
about 52 people per square mile; in 
China it is 125. 

However, when you look at a map 
of China, you will notice that moun- 
tains, table lands, hills and deserts 
dominate the land forms of China. This 
unfavorable topography naturally caus- 
es large areas to be sparsely populated. 
Since civilization cannot prosper in the 
ruggedest mountains, the majority of 
the people live in the lowlands, the 
river valleys. 

Thus what the Nile was to the an- 
cient Egyptians, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris to Babylon, the Yellow River and 
the Yangtze are to China. 


Feats of Engineering, B.C. 


These supposedly backward, half- 
civilized Chinese had water-works, ca- 
nals, irrigation systems, etc., hundreds 
and even thousands of years before 
Christ! The water engineering feats of 
the Chinese at a time when there ex- 
isted no steam shovels, bulldozers, 
dredging machines, etc., is simply as- 
tounding. 


In northern China emphasis was on 
dike construction against floods, and 
canal construction for transportation. 
In southern China regulation of water 
for irrigation was of paramount impor- 
tance. 


Soil erosion is one of the primary 
causes for the appalling inundations of 
the Yellow River, called “China’s Sor- 
row.” Where the current of the rivers 
is too sluggish to carry the eroded soil 
along, the soil settles, causing the river 
bottom to rise and the water to spill 
over the banks and dikes devastating 
vast regions. 


Hoes and Plows 

Another reason for the wide-spread 
soil erosion is the wanton cutting of 
the forests by the Chinese due to their 
passion for farming which causes them 
to regard all trees, except mulberry, as 
in the way of their hoes and plows. De- 
forestation has divested much of the 
land of its absorbent covering so that 
rain water immediately runs off over 
the surface toward lower ground, wash- 
ing away valuable topsoil. The rapid 
heating of the bare ground produces 
powerful currents so that the rain falls 
in torrents. 


Bad as this is we have little reason 
to be reproachful—we have done the 
very same thing, only a little faster. 

Even though the Chinese has made 


this grave and portentous mistake, no- 
body can deny that he is and has for 
4,000 years been an excellent farmer. 
He has been utilizing every arable nook 
and corner, and intensively so. Yet 
there is not enough land to feed the 
teeming multitudes, a population that 
increases by leaps and bounds. 

Mechanization of their agriculture 
thus would not solve their problem. 
There is labor power aplenty. What is 
probably needed is better seeds, better 
breeds, and better feeds, further flood 
controls, reforestation, better trans- 
portation, a better credit 
system, and, if needs be, 
emigration. 

No wonder then that the 
Chinese farmers were quite 
ready to listen to those Com- 
munists, speaking to them 
in the disguise of land re- 
formers. 


Despotism 

What prospects Chinese 
Communists and, for that 
matter, Communists all over 
the Far East, have, nobody 
can tell. But the Chinese, 
unfortunately, are quite 
used to bureaucratic des- 
potism. One need not be an 
expert to realize that a so- 
ciety which, like Chinese 
society, depended through- 
out its life on large-scale 
water control cannot be or- 
ganized along pluralistic 
feudal lines. 

Whether the Chinese peas- 
ant of today will recognize 
the Communist rule as a re- 
vival of the bureaucratic 
despotism of old and will 
have the inner and outer 
strength to shake it off, or 
whether he will put up with it, precise- 
ly because this rule is so much like 
what it has been for thousands of years, 
is a matter of conjecture. 


Business as Usual 

But what is most distressing is the 
fact that while events of truly escha- 
tological magnitude are shaping up in 
the East, most people in the West are 
blithly and complacently engaged in 
“business as usual.” 

Let us not forget that if the Chinese 
masses now look upon Mao Tse-tung as 
their Messiah and regard Stalin, Lenin 
and Marx as his precursors, it is largely 
the fruit of our own failure as Chris- 
tians. 

I feel that if we can pray those three 
Hail Marys for Russia (and her satel- 


lites) after Mass with humility and a 
contrite heart, we will be nearer the 
solution of this problem which is a 
problem for the whole human race of 
“to be or not to be.” 

There is hope that it will be solved 
if we forbid our children to speak of 
our colored brethren as “niggers” and 
of the Chinese as “Chinks.” It will be 
solved if we follow the appeal of the 
Boston Pilot for expiation of the harm 
done Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

It will be solved if we are ready to 
ship our agricultural surpluses to the 
under-developed areas of the East. It 
will be solved if this country refuses to 
protect unqualifiedly the colonial in- 
terests of our European allies. 
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It will be solved if we can see in 
those of other color, in the poor of any 
color, Christ Himself, so that when once 
we report back to our Maker to give 
an account of our stewardship we can 
hear him say: “Come ye blessed of my 
Father ... for I (in the disguise, as it 
were, of a Chinese, a Hindu, a Korean) 
was hungry and you gave me to eat, 
thirsty and you gave me to drink, a 
stranger—a foreigner asking for an im- 
migration visa—and you took me in.” 


Dr. Mueller, a staff member of the Hill 
Center of Area Studies of the Far East, is 
chairman of the Department of Economics 
at St. Thomas College in St. Paul, Minne- 


sota. 





Southern School News /)...,4..00 


HE SOUTHERN SCHOOL NEWS, 

set up by foundation grants to study 
school segregation problems, reports 
that about 256,000, or about 10 per cent, 
of the Negro public school children in 
the 17 Southern and border states are 
now in integrated classes. 


Over 500 Enrolled 

More than 500 Negroes are enrolled 
in formerly all-white states-supported 
colleges and universities from Texas to 
Virginia — with the exception of the 
deep South area which stretches from 
the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
coast. 


Louisiana tops the list with 350 Ne- 
groes taking graduate and undergrad- 
uate work. In these states no rioting 
accompanied the entrance of Negroes 
into the institutions and many of them 
report that they are treated just as any 
other student on their campuses. 

The authorities of the Universities of 
Alabama report that, although they 
have found it necessary to expel Miss 
Autherine Lucy, their first Negro stu- 
dent, they intend to comply with the 
law and admit any qualified Negro who 
applies for admission. 


—Mary Clinch 





“Every man is a piece of myself, for 
I am a part and member of mankind. 
Every Christian is a part of my own 
body because we are members of Christ. 
What I do is also done for them and 
with them and by them. What they do is 


done in men and by me and for me. But 
each one of us remains responsible for 
his own share in the life of the whole 
body.” 

Thomas Merton in 

No Man Is an Island 











Washington: 


Housing Problems 


T. CLARE’S FLAT, where the wom- 
en staffers live, is moving again. 
Our reason—prejudice. 

It was one of those afternoons at St. 
Peter Claver Center when I was going 
in 17 directions at once. I glanced out 
the storefront window and watched Jim 
Guinan, the director, and Shirley Miller 
cross the street. Shirley was a slender 
attractive young Negro girl from Vir- 
ginia. She was going to stay with me 
until she could find a job and get rea- 
sonably settled. I was delighted at the 
thought of another woman around. 

The children were due in the club- 
room any minute, so Shirley and I 
dashed over to the Flat. Feeling quite 
certain that all was well, I left her 
there and ran back to the Center. 


A Polite Invitation to Leave 


Soon Shirley appeared at the club- 
room door and asked to see me for a 
minute. It seems that the supervisor of 
the building had politely informed her 
that 609 was an all-white building and 
that she would not be allowed to stay. 

Jim Guinan and I went over to talk 
to the super. She was adamant. “No, 
we just can’t have Negroes living in 
this building. The neighbors are al- 
ready talking. The agent and the owner 
simply won’t allow it.” 

With great patience Jim persuaded 
her that it was possible for Negroes 
and whites to live together and that 
the color of a person’s skin really has 
nothing to do with his character. All 
was settled, or so we thought, until her 
husband appeared on the scene. 


“This Is Going Too Far” 

“I won’t have it. It’s bad enough hav- 
ing them in our schools and restaurants, 
but this is going too far. NO! And that’s 

We realized that there were actually 
no legal grounds upon which he could 
evict us despite his threat to call the 
police if we tried to stay. But from past 
experience we also realized that if an 
owner wanted you out, he could always 
find a way, legal or otherwise. 


With slightly drooping but undaunt- 
ed heads we trotted down to find out 
just what the agent’s attitude really 
was. There were no objections on his 
part. He was a long-standing friend of 
the house and had helped in the past. 
But he was having tenant problems all 
over the place. The agent was caught in 
the middle. We could do what we want- 
ed, but we knew the agent would have 
to suffer the results. 

Jim contacted the owner, a Washing- 
ton lawyer, who indicated that her 
main interest was getting the building 
rented. We had a case. We could stay 
and fight it out if we thought it best. 
Now the main problem was just how 
this situation could be best handled un- 
der the existing circumstances. 


Neighbors Less Friendly 

As I walked to and from the Center 
I noticed that people who had been 
friendly now turned away and tried to 
pretend that I didn’t exist. Open doors 
closed as I climbed the steps to the Flat. 

There was more to be considered in 
this little fracas—was it fair to subject 
a new visitor to all this or to possible 
unjust and cruel insults? Was there any 
danger of physical violence? It was de- 
cided that we should move. 


Apartment Hunting 

More problems arose. Each time we 
found a relatively decent place, the 
owner refused to rent to Negroes. 

“What will the neighbors think?” 

“My daughter has a Negro teacher. 
She’s very nice and respectable, but I 
would never let her live in my home. 
I may not go to heaven for thinking this 
way, but I’m not going to change.” 

“No Negro will ever live in my home 
except as a servant.” 

These remarks came from people who 
live in an integrated area where all ap- 
pears to be going well. 

Finally Jim noticed an “apartment 
for rent” sign while coming home from 
Mass. After looking at the apartment 
we talked to the owner. 


“This is a nice neighborhood,” he 





Portland: 


A Winter's Tale 


N UNUSUALLY LONG, cold winter 
beset Portland this year, throwing 
workers in construction, lumbering and 
other outside occupations out of jobs. 
Some had paid their rent several 
months in advance, but heavy fuel sup- 
plies were needed to heat the flimsily- 
constructed houses where exposed 
plumbing froze easily. 
Many people—men and women, white 
and colored—came to Friendship House 
for help in finding work. 


Pete Locates Jobs 

Peter Loftus found jobs for many. 
People gave him names of employers 
who might be hiring. A personal note 
to an employer often obtained friendly 
cooperation and a job. 

One friend knew his plant hadn’t 
hired any Negroes. So he and others in 
the place offered to sponsor a Negro 
applicant and get him acclimated. 

Well-educated or experienced appli- 
cants had less difficulty getting placed. 
But there was much competition for un- 
skilled jobs. Peter sometimes had to fill 
out applications for people from the 
South where little education was avail- 
able. By using the Friendship House 
telephone number, employers could get 
in touch with applicants through Peter. 


Advertisement 
Very little open discrimination 
against Negroes was found. We put an 


ad in the Oregonian for farm work for 
a couple. The majority who answered 
were willing to accept colored. The 
F.E.P.C. law does not apply to an em- 
ployer of less than six, so the would-be 
employers who changed their minds 
when they discovered the applicants 
were colored were within their legal 
rights. In a few cases we received help 
from the fair employment division of 
the Oregon Bureau of Labor. 

From their job-hunting experience 
many young men saw they needed to go 
on with their education. The Committee 
for Interracial Principles and Practices 
may be able to help them. 


Families Need Direct Assistance 

As the welfare department in Port- 
land does not help employable people, 
some families were in desperate straits 
for food and housing. We gave emer- 
gency help with food from the Blanchet 
House of Hospitality. 

We learned a lot about Portland and 
human nature in this task of finding 
work for people. Many friends were 
found among those who reported jobs 
to us and among others who were help- 
ed to find work and who told their 
friends about it. We hope people will 
continue to cooperate so that all may 
work together like children of God. 


—Mabel Knight 
Mabel is director of Portland F.H. 





said. “No Negroes can move in on this 
street.” When our horrified looks indi- 
cated that we resented his statement, he 
backtracked. 

“What’s wrong with Negroes?” we 
asked. 

“Nothing. Rent to them next door to 
where I live—fine people. They gotta 
live like anybody else. People in this 
building just don’t want ’em.” 

Hoping to avoid further insults for 
our visitors, we explained the setup of 
the staff. “Well, now, I have another 
place up over the store if you want to 
see it.” 

We followed him up some rickety 


stairs. The stench was vile. Plaster was 
dropping off the ceiling, and the wood- 
work was crumbling. Both Jim and I 
were struck by the contrast in housing 
facilities offered to white people and 
those offered to Negroes. 

After a little friendly conversation we 
were shown an apartment on 7th street 
which is to be fixed up with fresh paint 
and new linoleum. We’ll have another 
house blessing and start afresh. 


—Maureen Erskine 
Originally trom Alabama, Maureen is the 


lone woman staff worker at F.H. in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





New York: 
Our New 


ETTLED in our new home, we at 

New York Friendship House hope 
to make our office, meeting room and 
lounge the jumping off place as well as 
the center of community action in bet- 
ter race relations. 

Our block is a main stem dotted with 
stores and other commercial establish- 
ments, imposing churches and some 
residential buildings. The Coliege of the 
City of New York is a short walk down- 
town, and an interracial luxury apart- 
ment building is going up at the corner. 
Mount Zion Lutheran Church is our 
next-door neighbor. 


Plan Action Project 

Our first project in our new center is 
an educational one. A two-month sur- 
vey on racial problems in New York 
City is being held. At its conclusions an 
action project is planned which will in- 
volve many of the new friends we have 
made here and our old friends who have 
helped so generously in the past with 
Friendship House work. 

Ed is in touch with various groups 
throughout the city in order to gain 
more support for our newspaper, COM- 
MUNITY. So far, nearly 200 new sub- 
scriptions and many new friends have 
been gained. He is also establishing 
liaison with community leaders here in 
Harlem with an eye to mutual help for 
a better community. 
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eighbors 


Jean Hogenmiller is interviewing on 
a city-wide basis. She recently talked 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on current 
racial problems. Mrs. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed great interest in 
COMMUNITY and the 
new projects planned by 
Friendship House. Jean, a 
trained sociologist, is also 
making plans for re- 
search -action projects 
here in Harlem. 

A short walk west of 
our center finds the rem- 
nants of an _ interracial 
neighborhood. Below lies 
the heart of Harlem, and 
above the Negro commu- 
nity pushes north bur- 
dened with all of the mis- 
understandings and strife 
changing neighborhoods 
bring. 

Full time Friendship 


out-and-out refusal on the grounds of 
color, we are rooming in several varied 
situtions in the community. A number 
of our part-time workers who live in 
the area smoothed the way for us. 


Ed Chambers has a room with a West 
Indian family up the street from our 
center. Townley Brooks and Ronnie 
Fessell have rooms on 1438rd Street in 
a predominately white tenanted build- 
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House workers deliber- Staff workers Townley Brooks and Gene Huffine 


ately choose those living 
accommodations which 
most fully express racial unity. Private 
rooms with families in the neighbor- 
hood of the center seemed ideal. 


Any Rooms for Rent? 

After several barren weeks of search- 
ing, when we ran into everything from 
a careful, polite incomprehension to an 


exchange notes with an Australian visitor. 


ing with a family which is troubled by 
the increasing Negro occupancy. 

I am rooming with a Lutheran fam- 
ily four blocks away near Broadway, 
the first Negro family to move into this 
apartment building where, now, only 
four white families remain. Jean is 
looking in other directions for a hous- 





ing pattern that will further contribute 
to our group experience. 

The settlement house aspect of 
Friendship House has dwindled here in 
New York in response to a deeper need 
of our times. Clearly, the obligation to 
help our neighbor in material need is 
never suspended, but in this year of 
Autherine Lucy and Senator Eastland, 
we believe that soup kitchens and old 
clothes days should not be the primary 
element in a program for unity. In a 
personal way, we will always of course 
be open to our brothers’ physical needs. 

Reverend King, young leader of the 
bus boycott in Alabama, told a Brook- 
lyn audience rcently: “We cannot stop, 
we cannot stand still, because we are on 
the Highway of Freedom on our way to 
the City of Equality. We cannot stop 
because we have a date with destiny.” 

We are reminded of an old man 
whose picture we saw recently. He was 
swinging down the road on crutches in 
Montgomery, Alabama. He has one leg 
and has been travelling like this for five 
months because the bus drivers call 
him “nigger.” 


“Date with Destiny” 


We don’t think we should give him 
a sandwich and let him go. Or try to get 
him a new bus, or a new leg even. We 
want to hobble along beside him. We 
want to sit by him when he rests so 
that we may learn about these weapons 
of the spirit we have overlooked—so 
that we both can be on time for that 
date with destiny in the City of 
Equality. —Peggy Bevins 


Peggy is director of F.H. in New York. 
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Book Reviews 


Humor and Prayer 


THE LIFE OF LITTLE SAINT PLA- 
CID by Mother Genevieve Gallois. Pan- 
theon Books, New York, 1956. $1.75. 


OTHER GALLOIS, a cloistered nun 

of the Benedictine Order, is rap- 
idly becoming known in Europe as a 
highly original and powerful artist. She 
also has a fine theological mind and a 
strong sense of humor. 

Time magazine said: “Artists and 
connoisseurs of Paris compare Mere 
Gallois’ work with that of Rembrandt, 
Durer, Goya.” 


Funny and Ironic 

All these qualities manifest them- 
selves in an immensely appealing little 
book of cartoons, which pictures the 
life story of a monk who makes his un- 
obtrusive way to sanctity within the 
walls of a Benedictine monastery. The 
story is alternately funny, ironic, mov- 
ing, overpowering. Words and drawings 
complement each other perfectly: they 
are strong, simple, charged with mean- 
ing. 

Here, for instance, is Father Abbot 
instructing Little Placid: “There is one 
right angle—integrity. There are thou- 
sands of oblique angles, and they are 
mediocrity. O my son, respect in your- 
self the Absolute.” 


“Like a Rolling Ball” 

Or there is Little Placid, making his 
profession: “He fell on the carpet like 
a rolling ball that at last found its hole. 
Little Placid was no more, there was 
only an atom lost in God, ocean of joy.” 

But there is also the lighter touch— 
Father Routine suffering a heart attack 





Sketch of little St. Placid from the 
book of the same name. 


because he hears Little Placid assert 
imprudently: “The vows and the Rule 
are made to be observed, and the office 
to be lived.” 


For Charity’s Sake 

Or Brother Palladius, running sput- 
tering to the Abbot: “Father, I am ob- 
liged, according to the Constitutions, to 
tell you what my neighbor is up to. For 
charity’s sake, I will not mention his 
name—” but pointing all the while in 
the direction of his neighbor’s cell. 


This small book is crammed with 
riches; in its essence it is, as Marcelle 
Auclair tells us, “an exquisite picture 
treatise on prayer.” 


For Parents and Teachers 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS by 
Rev. Alain de Sauveboeuf. Fides Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, 1955. 82 pp. $1.00. 


E. ARE all too familiar with the 
fact that many of our children, 

after attending daily Mass throughout 
their elementary and high school days, 
all too often drift away from it. Instead 
of being the very center of their Chris- 
tian lives, it becomes a monotonous and 
onerous duty imposed by the Church. 

Does the fault lie in a careless and 
thoughtless pedagogy which does not 
take the time and effort to adapt itself 
to the various psychological and phy- 
siological stages in the growth of the 
child? Reverend A. de Sauveboeuf 
thinks so and in this slim paper-back 
book attempts to outline especially for 
educators an attack on the problem. 
What Children Really Think 

The first part of this book is con- 
cerned with an investigation of what 
children really think about the Mass, 
some of the causes of these attitudes, 
and a brief consideration of what to do 
about them. 


For example, the author warns 
against the over-frequency of Masses at 
which children are bored; the absence 
of singing, especially for the younger 
ones; making the Mass a course of in- 
struction instead of a great drama; try- 
ing to keep children busy at Mass rath- 
er than active in the Mass. He lays 
great stress on developing in the child 
a sense of the sacred and important role 
that beauty plays in the Mass. 

In the second part, Father de Sauve- 
boeuf develops a method of introducing 
the Mass to children as they progress 
from one age level to another. They 
should love it first, then understand it 
more thoroughly; the emphasis should 
begin with “my Mass” and then shift 
to “Our Mass.” 

This book is highly recommended for 
educators, especially those in the ele- 
mentary grades. Parents might do well 
to read it and then pass it on to those 
responsible in the parish school. 

—Russell Barta 


Mr. Barta is director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Centers in the Chicago archdiocese. 


Integrated Schools Are Better bu 


E send our children to school so 

that they may learn to live as in- 
telligent members of the human com- 
munity. We expect them to learn the 
physical world in which they must 
operate, the social community in which 
they must cooperate, the natural law by 
which they must regulate their be- 
havior. 

In short, we ask that they come to 
know the truth about God, man and 
nature. To this end we struggle against 
the forces of ignorance in every form 
and we pursue truth with all our 
strength. The weighing of evidence so 
that we may act intelligently, the eleva- 


tion of reason over passion and impulse, 
the rational control of our whole human 
nature—these are widely acknowledged 
aims of education. 

In such a context the segregated 
school is a living lie. For segregation is 
based upon prejudice—a prejudging 
without reference to any real set of 
values. Aside from all questions jof 
morality or social justice, prejudice’ is 
simply unintelligent. It certainly has no 
place in the schools. 

—Dr. Gerald J. Eberle 

(This essay won second play in a contest 
sponsored by the Catholic Committee of the 
South.) 





Readers Write 


Dear Friends: Our bank balance is down to 53 cents as | write, so again we turn to you for 
the money needed to continue our apostolate. Most of you who are old friends are already 
pretty familiar with our life. You realize that our staff is made up of Catholic men and wom- 
en who devote themselves full-time without salary to the work of the lay apostolate. 

You realize, perhaps, that at the root of our work is the exercise of the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy in our own neighborhood, and that we hope through our lives and 
efforts to help promote the Christian ideas which are necessary to transform a secularized 
society into one built on charity and justice. You realize that in our educational program and 
works of social action we are especially interested in helping Catholics and Americans at large 
rid themselves of what is perhaps the most glaring evi! of our secularized society—racial preju- 
dice and racial discrimination. 

You might be interested in some of the situations that have brought our bank balance 
to its present precarious state. 

A short time ago we received an emergency call from a social worker about a family 
which was to be evicted the next day. The worker had tried every group she knew for possi- 
ble assistance, and we were her last resort. We paid the $40.00 necessary to keep the family 
housed even though it reduced our bank balance by more than half. 

A few days later a father, mother, two small children, and a baby in a carriage appeared 
at our door. They’d been evicted from their home and that day had walked all the way from 
across the river in Virginia pushing the baby carriage. We succeeded in finding an apartment 
that night, paid a week’s rent and gave them money for food. 

The day of this writing the family came back for additional food money—the father had 
a job which was to begin in two days. Our bank balance was reduced to $12.53 to help a 
neighbor doing seasonal work avoid eviction, and was further reduced to 53 cents when we 
paid $12.00 so that a lady for whom we have found part-time work could keep a roof over 
her family. 

We appeal to you for the funds necessary to carry on our day-to-day work here at the 
Center—our emergency reliet, our work with children, our employment service for the poor, 
our educational work, and work 7* social actton. 

_ We are confident that if you model your giving after the giving of the God-Man Who 
died on the cross for us sinners, we need have no worries about obtaining the funds required 
to carry on our apostolate. 

JAMES GUINAN 
For the Staff of St. Peter Claver Center 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Editor: | read with interest the March, 1956 issue of COMMUNITY. Many thanks for 
your objective, balanced reporting on H.R. 7535 and the Powell amendment in your columns 
on “Civil Right Angles.”’ 
With every good wish. 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Editor: It is refreshing to find a Catholic paper speaking out forcefully on the race issue. 
Unfortunately, the virtue of justice as it relates to human relations does not receive the wide 


coverage it deserves. 


MAY, 1956 


It seems to me that many of our Catholic people have not had the opportunity to relate 
their Faith to social problems. 

The prejudiced and even violent behavior of Catholics on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
line is often traceable to this gap in religious training. The results of the gap, in terms of 
hatred between the races, broken lives, limited opportunity, are plain to see. 

It seems to me that COMMUNITY, by providing this opportunity to understand the im- 
plications of their Faith to so many Catholics, is performing a valuable service for Catholic 
laymen. 

C.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: At least one of your readers is curious about the publisher of COMMUNITY. It 
might be a good idea to publish a short statement in each issue explaining what Friendship 


House is and how it operates. 
E.P. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: The article in the April issue, “if Your Son Should Ask,’’ by Helen (Caldwell Riley 
is quite wonderful, | think. For that matter, | look forward to each month’s edition and pass 


them on to others. \ 


| also like the photos very much. The subject matter which COMMUNITY deals with~-~ 


has long been of the deepest interest to me, and | want you to know | am with you whole- 
heartedly. 

| anv neither a Negro nor a member of the Catholic faith, but as a Christian, belonging 
to a Protestant faith, | appreciate with you this great need today to learn to understand each 


other as brothers. 
MRS. ANNE W. LINDSAY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: Our two classes of seniors in social science here have developed quite an interest 
in the area of interracial relations. Some of them questioned: ‘‘What are people doing in the 
U.S. today for groups who are discriminated against as minority groups?’’ and ‘‘What are 
colored people themselves doing to ensure their rights?’ Most are genuinely concerned, others 
are only skeptical. But other than offering them truthful explanations and praying over it, 
COMMUNITY has been the best answer | could give them. 


SISTER M. AQUINAS, 0O.S.B. 
St. Boniface High School 
Cold Spring, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: Enclosed is one year’s subscription to COMMUNITY, the result of our Christian 
Family Movement meeting last night. It has been interesting to note the progress made in the 
past three years in the thinking of our group, admittedly far short of the ideal, but going in 
the right direction. 

That any advance has been made is largely due to the prayers and heroic sacrifices of a 
few. May Our Blessed Lord continue to bless and strengthen His good friends at Friendship 


House. 
MRS. JAMES M. KELLIHER 


Chicago, Illinois 





You Can Help 

Community’s 

Work For 
Unity 


Community’s 


Annual Subscription Drive 


@ Individual subscribers—Perhaps you have friends who would be 


interested in COMMUNITY. 


Parish groups—Many pastors allow parish groups to sell COMMUNITY 
after Masses on Sundays. Have you asked your pastor? 


Interracial clubs and human relations groups—How about selling a 
bundle order for your club to use for study purposes? 


Christian Family Movement groups—Perhaps you have thought of 
selling COMMUNITY in your neighborhood as an action for the 
month. Would this fit in with your Gospel resolution for this month? 


Seminaries—Many rectors encourage the reading of COMMUNITY by 
seminarians who may well encounter the facts of race relations in 


their priestly work. , 


Schools—Teachers use COMMUNITY in their sociology and religion 
classes. In one Chicago high school students outline stories and relate 
them to chapters in their text books. It helps statistics come alive 


for students. 


Prizes will be awarded to the top “salesmen” who obtain the largest 
amount of money for subscriptions during the April and May drive. First 
prize is a week free of cost at the Friendship House of your choice, plus 
$35.00 toward train or bus fare. Second prize is a statue of Blessed Martin 


by Father McGlynn. 


Remember, when you send in orders you’ve sold, mark them “SUB 
DRIVE” so you'll receive credit for the sale. The drive ends June 1. 


SO FAR You Save Sent in 140 Subscriptions 


COMMUNITY 
4233 South Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 15, Illinois 


Friendship House Monthly Paper 


$1.00 a year 
$2.00 for two years 
$1.25 a year foreign 


Rates: 


Bundles of 10 to 99 copies a 
month are 7 cents a copy; or- 
ders of 100 and more copies a 
month are 5 cents a copy. 


All subscribers who order COMMUNITY now for two years will receive 
special literature as a bonus. Two years of COMMUNITY costs only $2.00. 


[] Renew 


City 


From: Name 


() Gift—send Notification 


Zone State 


Address 


(Use plain sheet of paper for additional names) 
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Paper, Mister? (“““? 


4ITMAPER, MISTER?” we yelled as we 
stood on the steps of Holy Cross 
Church in a neighborhood to the south 
of Friendship House one Sunday morn- 
ing. “Get your copy of COMMUNITY, 
the Friendship House paper, here!” 
The early Masses were fairly easy. A 
good percentage of the early birds be- 
lieved in reading “good Catholic litera- 
ture.” “Have to keep up with the times,” 
one old gentleman remarked as he 
plunked a dime into Carrie’s hand. 


Broken-field Runner 

The children’s Mass at nine presented 
an opportunity for us to eat breakfast, 
since we did not feel justified in doting 
on the juvenile trade. However Andy, 
one of our faithful volunteers from the 
parish, gave a good impersonation of a 
broken-field runner as he _ charged 
through the pint-sized cowboys and G- 
men to corral the few stray adults with 
his sure-fire sales talk. 

If Andy didn’t catch his prospects, he 
trailed them undaunted to the news 
stand on the adjacent corner, shouting, 
“You can’t get this little paper on any 
newstand, folks!” 

Needless to say, Andy tallied the most 
sales, but the rest of us plodded on 
through the later Masses. Our custom- 
ers were a little more talkative as the 
morning progressed, and Mary was able 
to give one interested young man com- 
ing out of the 11 quite a resume of the 


Ls Weeatle 


apostolate in general and Friendship 
House in particular. 


Absent Minded Customers 


Perhaps some of the folks who bought 
the paper rather absent-mindedly didn’t 
agree completely with what they read, 
but at least it set them thinking. 

A pretty girl at the last Mass started 
to buy a copy of “Facts in Black and 
White” and then decided on two since 
her boyfriend was in a hurry, and we 
couldn’t find change. 


Called Communists 

All sales are not that easy. Larry 
Travis and Frank Petta spent a whole 
morning on Maxwell Street and were 
able to sell only one paper. Often when 
selling outside of factories and churches 
we have been called Communists. 

We’re not overly fond of getting up 
on Sunday, one of our free days, in 
time to sell papers at the six o’clock 
Mass. We feel it is worth it, though, 
since it enables us to gt COMMUNITY, 
with its examples of interracial cooper- 
ation, into the hands of many whom we 
would not otherwise be able to reach. 

And so the apostolate of the printed 
word goes on “through sleet, through 
Pee ks 

—Richard Grogan 


Dick Grogan, a native of Des Plaines, 
Illinois, is a staff worker at Chicago F.H. 


Parents Teach Brotherhood 


FEW YEARS AGO when our oldest 

child was very young, we became 
aware that we had to start teaching her 
a Christian understanding of racial re- 
lations. 

At first our instruction was very 
simple. We explained that God created 
all people, black, yellow, and white, 
with immortal souls. 


Why Are Some People Dark? 

All races, we said, were equal in 
God’s eyes, and God wanted all men to 
love one another. When Sheila asked 
why some people were white-skinned 
and some dark, we explained that in the 
beginning it was because of where these 
people lived. Light colored skins were 
more suited to the colder, northern 
regions, and dark skins more suited to 
the hot, southern regions of the earth. 

Later as we noticed that the children 
were being subjected to the prejudices 
all around them, we took steps to pre- 
pare them for the usual forms of 
bigotry. Always using God as the basis, 
we showed them good examples of not 
being bigoted about any minority 
group. We never allowed any nick- 
names or terms of ridicule to be used 
in connection with Negroes, Jews, 
Chinese, Puerto Ricans or any group. 
This was carefully watched and follow- 
ed up. 

When the children brought up the 
point that some racial groups caused 
neighborhoods to become run-down, we 
pointed out that the minorities were 
hopelessly overcrowded and in many 
cases so exploited by high rentals that 
they were unable to help themselves 
financially. 


“Negroes Want to Take Over Chicago” 


Someone told the children that 
Negroes wanted to take over Chicago, 
or at least all the better neighborhoods. 
We went to work on this by pointing 
out that Negro parents loved their 
children just as we loved them, and 
they were trying to find a better place 
to live. 

They were trying to escape the over- 
crowded and congested areas which 
breed crime and delinquency. These 
Negro parents, we told Eddy and Susan, 
were trying to have a place with a yard 
where the children could play, a school 
that was not overcrowded so that their 
children could get a good education. 


At Christmas time we have been 
privileged to help distribute food bas- 
kets to needy families. The children 
were allowed to help in this project, 
and they visited Negro and white fami- 
lies with us. 


First-Hand Observation 

On these visits they had a chance to 
observe conditions at first hand. Some- 
times they were shocked and disturbed 
at what they saw. We pointed out that 
there were many kinds of people, both 
good and bad, regardless of race. We 
were careful to add that some were un- 
fortunate because they had never had 
an opportunity for education or religi- 
ous training. 

We feel that our training of our chil- 
dren has been successful, that they 
know the true facts of racial differences. 
They are able to recognize and refute 
the age-old prejudies. We also feel that 
by following the teachings of Christ in 
the practice of charity, they will be able 
to contribute their share to ending 
racial discrimination. 


—Harry and Eileen Hullinger 


The Hullingers, who live in Oak Lawn, 
Ill., are actively engaged in pre-Cana work. 


Our Lady of Guadalupe 
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